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attendance 


Tuition frozen, but students pay $1,670 more 


Security 


cameras and beyond: 


Addressing safety concerns on campus 


Every time a vehicle leaves through 
one of St. Michael's three exits, a cam- 
era records the license plate number. 
Cameras are also rolling near almost 
all card-access entries on campus. At 
the Robert E. Sutton Fire and Rescue 
station, dispatchers such as Matthew 
Thompson ‘19 have an eye on the 
monitors that play live security camera 
feeds from across campus. These mea- 
sures are only part of those addressing 
school-wide safety issues. 

There are over 200 security cameras 
on-campus, according to Doug Bab- 
cock, director of Public Safety. Some 
of these cameras record large areas 
such as the 300’s field, while others 
focus on single hallways. There are, 
however, some places where cameras 
are purposely not placed. This includes 
residential hallways in which there is 
a common bathroom, typical of most 
first-year living accommodations. 

“You as a student have a reasonable 
expectation of privacy right outside 
your bedroom door, and we will not 
violate that by putting a camera there,” 
Babcock said. 

Incidents can be missed when 
there’s not a camera around. On Octo- 
ber 20, a racial slur was written on the 
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first floor of Ryan Hall, and because 
Ryan is a residential hall with a com- 
mon bathroom on each wing, there are 
not any cameras in the hallways. 

Between September 27 and 28, when 
Patriot Front, a white nationalist group, 
placed stickers around campus pro- 
moting their cause, security cameras 
were in the area, and the footage is 
currently being reviewed by the FBI. 

“Someone might feel like their 
privacy is being violated, but other 
students would feel safe. Past putting 
[security cameras] in freshman dorms, 
I don’t think there’s a violation of pri- 
vacy,” said Vanessa Bonebo, secretary 
of student life for the Student Govern- 
ment Association. 

The effectiveness of security camera 
systems came up as a topic of concern 
at the October 22 Student Government 
Association meeting. Bonebo said the 
cameras are not of good quality and 
students need to call out administra- 
tion. She reported this year’s sticker 
incident, and thought the Public Safety 
dispatcher wasn’t taking her seriously, 
and noted that an Assistant Director 
and Resident Director on duty had to 
take down some of the stickers them- 
selves. 


SEE CampusSecurity pg 6 
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Enrollment statistics in: 


Students down, teaching loads 
up, health minor slashed 





GRAPH BY MATT HELLER 


ince the 2014-2015 school year, the number of faculty at St. Michael’s has been decreas- 
ing. This trend aligns closely with the decrease in total undergraduate enrollment. 


SEE Updates pg 2 
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Enrollment down, tenured faculty to teach more, 
health care administration minor terminated 


by Matt Heller 
Executive Editor 


As of the mid-October census, there 
are 392 first-year students, and 427 new 
students including transfers. 

While the administration had pre- 
dicted low enrollment this year, this 
is the first time in recent history that 
an incoming first-year class has been 
below 400. While exactly 400 students 
were enrolled at the beginning of the 
school year, the school lost 8 students 
between then and when the census 
was compiled. This brings St. Michael's 
total undergraduate enrollment down 
to 1,556 students. 

A class that is more than 50 students 
smaller than last year’s incoming class 
and 183 students smaller than 2014’s 
incoming class can also spell financial 
problems. According to the National 
Center for Education Statistics, the 
average yearly price a St. Michael’s 
first-year student who was awarded a 
grant or scholarship paid was $31,323 
in the 2017-2018 school year. Multi- 
plied by 51 students, this is nearly $1.6 
million the school got last year but did 
not this year. 

Of the 3,967 total first-year appli- 
cants for the class of 2023, 83 percent 
were accepted for fall 2019. Only 12.1 
percent of those who were accepted 
enrolled. 


Tenured faculty to teach increased 
course load 

The Board of Trustees voted to 
increase teaching loads for tenured 
faculty. Associate and full professors 
with tenure [see “Tenure system ex- 
plained”] now have a 3-3-3-3-3-4 load. 
This means over the course of a three- 
year period, these faculty members will 
teach three courses for the majority of 
the semesters, and teach four courses 


during one semester. This is an in- 
crease from teaching just three courses 
per semester. 

A faculty member can choose to 
teach the fourth course in a semester, 
or they can teach a summer, winter, or 
“SMC First Class” course, as well as 
faculty-led trip, to fulfill this require- 
ment. 

Assistant professors who are not 
tenured will still teach a 3-course load 
per semester, and full-time instructors, 
who are not tenured, will continue to 
teach a 3-4 load. 

“In our financial situation, we need 
to do some things to cut costs every- 
where,” said Jeffrey Trumbower, Vice 
President of Academic Affairs. 

Trumbower said these increased 
teaching requirements are a final 
piece of work towards cutting costs. 
For example, a professor who teaches 
summer courses gets paid to do so. 
Now, every third year will count for 
the fourth course, meaning they will 
not get paid extra, saving the college 
money. 

Also with an eye towards reduc- 
ing costs, scrutiny has been placed on 
courses that have an enrollment of few- 
er than six students. These courses will 
continue to count as a 4-credit course 
for students but will count as only 2 
credits for a faculty member's teaching 
load. Professors who consistently teach 
these low-enrollment courses will 
be exempt from the new 3-3-3-3-3-4 
requirement. 

Department chairs and program 
coordinators receive monetary com- 
pensation and course releases for their 
administrative work. While this will 
stay true, there have been reductions 
in compensation, according to Trum- 
bower. 

Additionally, some programs have 
reduced the number of classes they of- 
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Students are fading away from St. Michael’s. While marketing efforts are ongoing to 
attract new students, this year’s incoming class is the smallest in recent history. 
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Since the 2014-2015 school year, the number of faculty at St. Michael’s has been decreas- 
ing. This trend aligns closely with the decrease in total undergraduate enrollment. 


fer, and some have combined classes, 
all in an attempt to prevent a high 
number of low-enrollment courses. 


Health Care Administration Minor 

An unsuccessful search for a full- 
time professor to teach upper-level 
courses for the health care adminis- 
tration minor means the school will f 
no longer offer the minor. According Y 
to Trumbower, students who are 
health science and public health ma- 
jors interested in administration can _ 
minor in business. An elective for the 
business minor can be an intro-level 
healthcare administration course, a 
class that is currently offered. 

Trumbower explained that health 
care administration professors can be 
hard to come by, as they often make 
more money in their profession than 
they would teaching. 

There are no current plans to re- 
open a search for a professor to teach 
the upper-level courses and allow the 
minor to be offered. 
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Jeffrey Trumbower, Vice President of Aca- 
demic Affairs, has been at St. Michael's for 
over 30 years, experiencing firsthand changes 
in professionalism and students’ seriousness 
regarding career preparation. 


“You can't have your reality be one thing, but 
the world looks at you as a whimsical place 
where archangels are flying around. We hope 
that the marketing message aligns with the 


reality of what people are experiencing in 
coming here,” Trumbower said. 





Tenure system explained 


The change of faculty requirements 
applies to associate and full professors 
who have tenure. But what does all this 
mean? 

Generally, a “tenure track” professor 
is hired as an assistant professor. They 
then go through a probationary period 
of about six years, at the end of which 
they can then apply for tenure. The 
tenure review is an extensive examina- 
tion of their teaching and scholarship. 
If they get tenure, they have a position 
at the college as long as the program in 
which they teach is offered, with a few 
minor exceptions. 


After a number of years as an asso- 
ciate professor, they can put together 
a portfolio and apply to become a 
full professor, which is an increase in 
money and status. Tenured professors 
undergo a fifth-year review, where 
they put together a portfolio and are 
reviewed by a committee including 
the dean of faculty and the department 
chair of the program they teach in. 

Adjunct professors are con- 
tract-based by the courses they teach. 
Adjuncts can teach no more than two 
courses a semester, but may teach a 
summer or winter course, totaling no 
more than five courses per year. 
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ICE is “really in our own backyard” 
Students attend a peaceful protest on site 


By Elly McKenna 
Staff Writer 


“Ym out here because I am outraged 
that our government is throwing kids 
in cages, detaining, arresting, harass- 
ing, and racially profiling immigrants 
and refugees,” said Ashley Smith, a 
member of the Democratic Socialists 
of America and activist in Burlington, 
Vt., raising his voice over echoes of 
“No hate, no fear! Everyone is welcome 
here!” being chanted from afar. 

Smith was just one of more than 200 
people holding signs, chanting, and 
rallying against U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement on Sunday, Oct. 
20, 2019, in Williston, Vt. The protest 
took place at the Maple Tree Place 
green, sandwiched between Majestic 10 
Cinemas and an AT&T store, adjacent 
to ICE’s national database. It lasted for 
about two hours. Smith, along with 
various college students, local commu- 
nity members, singers, and speakers 


| 


Many college students said they 
attended the protest to shine a light on 
the proximity of this center. 

“We're here today just to spread 
awareness of the issue at hand and the 
fact that so few people know that the 
national database for ICE is here in 
Williston, really in our own backyard,” 
said Abby Poisson ‘22, Secretary of the 
Peace and Justice Club at St. Michael's. 
Poisson along with Alexyah Deth- 
vongsa ’22, the Vice President of the 
Peace and Justice Club at St. Michael's, 
organized a college van to transport 20 
interested students to the protest. 

“We helped organize students get 
to this event because we felt like it was 
a really good opportunity to spread 
awareness of this issue on campus,” 
Dethvongsa said. 

According to the 2018 ICE En- 
forcement and Removal Operations 
Report, located on the Department of 
Homeland Security website, DHS re- 
corded 158,581 administrative arrests, 


m here because it's ridiculous that the 


rights of migrants are not being seen as 
basic human rights." 


gathered outside ICE’s unmarked 
offices located just 15 minutes away 
from Saint Michael’s College campus to 
peacefully protest against the organiza- 
tion’s mission and actions. 


: 


-Julia Megan, '20 


66 percent of those being convicted 
criminals. In addition, ICE reports 
having removed 256,085 illegal aliens 
of whom 57 percent were convicted 
criminals. ICE’s mission is to, “promote 
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(Left to right) Mackenzie Murdoch, an immigration activist, and Julia Megan ’20 hold a 
homemade banner for the two hour protest in Williston, Vt. on Sunday, Oct. 20. 


homeland security and public safety 
through the criminal and civil enforce- 
ment of federal laws that are directed 
towards customs, trade, immigration, 
and border control,” as is declared in 
their mission statement (Federal Law 
Enforcement). 

Despite numerous attempts in per- 
son and over the phone, ICE declined 
to comment on the subject matter of the 
recent protest. Even after searching for 
and finding their unmarked offices in 
a shopping plaza in Williston, Defend- 
er reporters were unable to make it 
through the locked front door and were 
solely allowed to speak to the man at 


the front desk through a microphone. 


Many of those who attended the 
protest have strong feelings and opin- 
ions against the organization’s mission 


= and its reported actions. “I’m here 


i 
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A mass of protesters rallies at the Maple Tree Place green to listen to various speakers. 


because it’s ridiculous that the rights 
of migrants are not being seen as basic 


_ human rights and the fact that commu- 


nity members are being taken,” said 
Julia Megan ’20. This was Megan and 
Mackenzie Murdoch’s second immi- 


gration protest attended in Vermont. 
_ Murdoch, an active youth organizer 


with Women’s March Vermont in 
Burlington was arrested at a similar 
peaceful protest in the same Williston 
location this past July with Megan. 
“There were 19 of us that got arrest- 
ed for protesting, and they had DHS 
come out and respond,” said Mur- 
doch. “They brought bomb-sniffing 
dogs, and they had a super militaristic 
response to a peaceful protest.” She 
explained that she came to this addi- 
tional protest because this issue needs 
to be talked about and addressed. She 


added, “I’m a white woman who is 
queer, but I’m privileged and able to be 
getting arrested for problems like this. 
Using privilege is a really big thing that 
we need to be doing because people 
who this impacts directly obviously 
can’t be getting into non-violent civil 
disobedience because it risks deporta- 
tion.” 

With an issue so prominent in to- 
day’s world and a national database so 
close to St. Michael's, it wasn’t surpris- 
ing to hear loud and powerful music, 
speeches, and shouting in Williston, Vt. 
Chants such as “Vermont will fight for 
equal rights!” rang through the breezy 
fall air. 

What kind of changes did protest 
attendees long to see? “We should be 
abolishing ICE, abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security, and taking 
all that money and investing it in 
things we need: jobs that are just jobs 
that do good things for society, that are 
invested in education, that are invested 
in healthcare, that actually would make 
the lives of people in the United States 
and internationally far better,” Smith 
said. He proved firm and articulate in 
his beliefs. “I’m out here to protest the 
absolute diversion of all the money that 
should go to social goods, into social 
evils, and to demand ICE has got to go 
and we should open the borders and 
let the refugees and immigrants in.” 
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Xfinity on Campus. Worth $85,000? 


by Tynan Reed 
Staff Writer 


Last month, Saint Michael's College 
decided to renew its subscription to the 
Xfinity On Campus streaming service 
for an additional two years, according 
to Chief Information Officer Bill Ander- 
son. The subscription costs the school 
$85,000 per year, but do students use 
the service enough to warrant this 
amount of money? While the cost de- 
creased from the nearly $100,000 it was 
a few years ago, the money could be 
used elsewhere if not for the streaming 
service. 

Many factors beyond private stu- 
dent use have to be included in the 
consideration of renewing the Xfinity 
subscription. For example, the Edmun- 
dites use the subscription and it is also 
used in public places like the gyms. 
“We thought we would take the two 
year renewal so we could take time 
to find something more concrete to 
provide viewing parties or streaming 
services,” Anderson said. 

Renewal processes occur with all 
services that IT offers, including cable 
TV and phones. “As each contract 
nears its end date we do.an evaluation 
to see if it is something still being used 
and if any new options exist,” said Joe 
Pawlaczyk, Associate Director of Infor- 
mation Technology. “We then negoti- 
ate with the service provider in terms 
of the next contract.” 

Additionally, there are other on- 
going IT projects that could use this 
money, according to Anderson. One of 
these is to replace the wireless access 
points, which allow students and 
faculty to connect to Wifi. The current 
access points will go out of date in 
August 2020. 





There are other difficulties that Ander- 
son and those who decided whether 
to renew the subscription or not have 
faced. Comcast, the telecommunica- 
tions company that owns Xfinity, has 
not provided the metrics Anderson 
would like to see. The metrics could 
tell IT how many students are using 
the service, among other information, 
which could make the renewal decision 
easier. “They basically show us the top 
20 shows watched but not the number 


of students using the service,” Paw- 
laczyk said. 

“That would make everything a 
lot simpler if they could tell us. If it’s 
this many unique students, this many 
hours. I don’t know if they have that 
degree of reporting capability in their 
access logs,” Anderson said. 

“] think that immediately jumping 
back into the subscription again was a 
bit silly, especially when we don’t have 
figures of how many people use the se- 


ILLUSTRATION BY LUCAS KIRSCH 


vice,” said James Walton ‘22. He also 
thought that if IT could not get the 
metrics, they should have created a 
survey to gauge student use. Walton 
has used the service before to watch 
sports games, but the majority of the 
time he uses other subscriptions. Wal- 
ton also thinks that the school does not 
do a good job advertising Xfinity On 
Campus, claiming most people don’t 
know it exists. 
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Campus news roundup 


Pontigny raid 
Around 3 p.m. on October 23 cop cars, public safety, and some offi- 
cials from the office of student life were around Pontigny. There were 
also some reports of police K9’s in the building. 
“The nature of the incident is protected under federal privacy laws,” 


said Doug Babcock, director of Public Safety and Emergency Manage- 

ment. Babcock did share the public crime log, which stated that the inci- 

dent was a drug violation involving paraphernalia. The incident ended 

with a judicial referral. There is no danger to the public from this incident 
_ Babcock said. 








Sexual assault reported 


Friday, November 1, students recieved a campus wide email from 
Public Safety about a sexual assult that happened on campus. 

The assault reported by a female was said to have happened on the 
September 7, in Lyons hall. The incident was reported to officials on Oc- 
tober 31, and is currently under investigation. 








Student Steering committee 


On Tuesday, Oct 29, the Student Government Association proposed an 
idea for a new group on campus, the “Student Steering Committee.” 

__ “The idea is to put together a group of students to talk about what 
things are changing for the better, what’s not working, so that adminis- 
trators have a better idea of what they're not doing,” said Brenna Broder- 

_ ick ‘20, Student Government Association vice president. The group will 
_ consist of 6-10 students, said Broderick ‘20, along with administration and 


_ “It's a long term project in changing campus culture,” Broderick said. 


TRADITIONAL 
AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 


Nov. 7, 2019 


By Talia Perrea 
Visionary Editor 


Construction mess 


Construction on Route 15 near the jug handle and the cemetery by 
Campus Road began Oct 28, affecting the flow of traffic through campus. 

St. Michael’s has been working with the State of Vermont Agency of 
Transportation, and the Town of Colchester for the past two years to get a 
crosswalk installed that connects the campus to the jug handle. “They will 
be installing a lighted crosswalk signal as well as a painted crosswalk,” 
Babcock said. Construction is set to finish before Thanksgiving. 





According to Joel Ribout, Associate Director of Facilities, Planning, and 
Construction, the school is still waiting to hear from Act 250, Vermont's 
land use and development act. The original plan was to have the building 
demolished in the fall, but it now looks like it won’t be down until Janu- 





Oct. 30, 2:40 p.m.The start of what is to be the new walkway nlsiaing safe passage for 
students when trying to access the field and the natural area across the street. 
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SIGNATURE GQURMET 
BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Tomoto Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorelia Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sousoge 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Itollan Pepperoni, New England Baked Hom, 


Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers ond White Mushrooms 


HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorelia Cheese, New Englond Boked Hom, 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Morinoted Chicken Breast, 
Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 


Olive Oil Gorlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorelio Cheese, Hot Itollian Sausage, Fennel, 


Sliced Red Onions, fresh Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 
@ 1A MEETS BRUSSELS 


Honey Borbecue Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 


Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cub Broccoli and Sweet Pineapple 


MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzarella Cheese, (Gollan Pepperoni, Hot Itollon Sausage, 
Ground Western BeeP and New England Baked Hom 


NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Honey Borbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Sliced Red Onions, 
Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles oF Gorgonzola Cheese 


ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 
OUR DQUBH B Borbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mazzorella Cheese, Morinoted Chicken Breast, 
Ee @ Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers with Mesquite Spices 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 


Zesty Tomato Texas Hob Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 


LEONARDO'S WORKS me $15.95 us $21.95 “ 
Tomato Souce, Cheddar/Mazzorello Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England Boked Hom, Cheesy Garlic $6.00 — % Coesor $6.00 
Hot Itolign Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushirooms, & Splnoch Pecon $6.65 
Red Onions, Green Peppers and Black Olives DRINKS 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN W.0 Oe, NERS Ik THR 7S 


Pomegranate Blue 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND Cronberry Lemonade 
Tomato Souce, Cheddor/Mazzorello Cheese, Chopped Gariic, Sliced Red Onions, 


Honey Green Teo / HolF & Half $2.35 
Fresh Spinach, Aum Tomatoes ond Block Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 20'z Cote Cold / Diet Coke / Sprite $2.05 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY Pl Dasani 
Olive-Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, freshly Sliced Mushrooms, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goot, Cheese with Drlzzled Honey QUTER Coca Cola 7 het Coke / Sprite at 


GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
Olive Dil Garlic Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorelic Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, 
Morinoted Artichoke Heorts with Gorgonzola Cheese 


SMOKIN’ GOUDA 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorelio Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Basil, 
Sliced Red Onions, Peppadew® Peppers with Smoked Gouda Cheese 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Tomato Scuce, Cheddor/Mwzorella Cheese, Fresh Spinoch, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, 
Green Peppers, Red Onions, Pum Tomatoes ond Block Olives 


Sliced Red Onlons, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles oP ‘Gorgonzola Cheese 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
Olive Ol) Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorello Cheese, Frash Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, 
Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary ond Feta Cheese 


THAI CHICKEN 
Thoi Peanut Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers ond Freshly Cut Broccoli 


SIDES, SALADS, 
DESSERTS & DRINKS 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 
Cheesy $5.75 Gorden $5.00 





LEONARDO’S BASICS 
SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hond Tossed Traditional 
Olive Ol) Garlic Extra Thin ap Thick 
Pesto Pine Nut White 

Thal Peanut CertiFied Organic Wheot meo avo so iG x00 75 


Borbecue Gluben Free Meo ONCY ADD 99.50 


CINNAMON BUBBLE BREAD 
@ seo solv crane) $5.50 
G&G Dork chocolate truffle $6.50 
PIZZA TOPPINGS 


Sliced Jolapeno Peppers 
Peppadew® Peppers 
Roasted Red Peppers 
Chopped Garlic 
Black Olives 
Sweet Pineapple 
 Oried Cranberries 
Morinobed Artichoke Hearts 
& Popped Pecans 
lion Gorgonzola Cheese 
Greek Feto Cheese 
Grated Parmesan Cheese 
FlovorPul Four Cheese Blend 
Smoked Gouda Cheese 
Vegan Cheese Meo AOD #100 L6 ADD 41,50 
Crumbled Goat Cheese me a0 #100 U6.a00 #150 


Italion Pepper oni 

Hot Italian Sousage 

Fresh Ground Western BeeP 

Cob Smoked Bocon 

Marinated Chicken Breast 

New Englond Boked Hom 

‘Anchovy filets 

Sliced Plum Tomatoes 

Freshly Cut Broccoli 

Sliced White Mushrooms 

Fresh Green Spinach 

Sliced Red Onions 

Shredded Potatoes 

Sliced Green Peppers 
iced Brussels Sprouts 


Morinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
SULGLE CAIN > 2.6 @ Wire’ ‘S$ WALDORF? 


AMAZ 
ING FRESH TELE Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Four Cheese Blend, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, X 
ROASTED CHICKEN EUURDE o2bu Oried Cranberries ond Chopped Pecans ST. MICHAEWVS HS ow 


VEGAN SALVATION meo $15.95 U6 $21.95 
CHICKEN WINGS PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS Olive Oil Gorlic Souce. Vegon Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, DORM DELIVERY FOUOW LS 
REGULAN/ HOT / 680/ BUFFALD./THA REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO /THA 


White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Block Olives 2) Si LOO) ®) LECWARDOS PIZZA 


FOLD LSAT 
10% DISCOUNT WITH STUDENTID 


OUR DOUGH AND SAUCE 
ARE MADE DAILY IN OUR STORES 


A Ar Asse PN lofohte) <1 i] ‘| areca) » | 
GC} AD FROIN MIN EAU ROlU|2WA DB 
OLAWINA ER AZACIN DIR MOLUITE 


ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO STATE AND LOCAL SALES TAX / ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE / LLONANDO'S PALPARES FOOD CONTAINING PEANUTS, TREE NUTS, FISH, EGGS, MILK, SOY, AND GLUTEN WE CANNOT GUARANTEE ALL MENU (TEMS ARE ALLERGEN FIEE 


DELIVERY CHARGE APPLIES AND 13 NOTA TIP PAID TD TOUR DRIVER / MINIMUM PUBCKASE REOUINED FOR DELIVERY, @ 
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by Matt Heller 
Executive Editor 


There are no federal regula- 
tions, nor any state regulation 
in Vermont that requires the 
use of surveillance systems on 
college campuses. So, this is 
up to the institution’s discre- 

tion, and they must decide how 
to use these systems properly 
and ethically. 

According to Babcock, few depart- 
ments on campus that have access to their cameras. 
Departments within the college and any outside 
entities must go through Public Safety to obtain the 
footage. The college may decide there is no need to 
release the footage, in which case the department or 
other entity would not be granted access. 
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More than just the cameras: 
Addressing security concerns on campus 


“We have firmly admonished 
our readers that they need to 
be beyond ethical, policy as 
far as those who have access " 
to the footage, when they’re 
revealed, they have to be very 
careful, beyond transparent in 
my humble opinion,” said Robin 
Hattersley-Gray, Editor-in-Chief 
of Campus Safety Magazine, a 
national publication produced 
for those involved in security at 
hospitals, schools and universi- 
ties. 


Under the Family Educational Rights and Priva- 
cy Act (FERPA), photos and videos of students are 
educational records, subject to specific exclusions. 


Doug Babcock, direc- 
tor of Public Safety, 
says that the strength 
of the college comes 
from the students. 
There are only so 
many public safety 
officers, he said, so the 
students must believe 
in the institution and 
the mission of the 
college. 

















Therefore, Hattersley-Gray recommends institutions 
should have a policy that outlines appropriate reason 











for use, who will have access, how long 
the footage should be stored, and how it 
should be destroyed, among other recom- 
mendations. 


“The continuing conversations about the con- 
cerns for behaviors push the community to 
address these things and hopefully bring our- 
selves up to a better place and a better way of 


interacting with each other.” 
-Doug Babcock, Director of Public Safety 





Addressing incidents 

In terms of the stickering event, 
there’s not a lot of legal action that 
can be taken. Since none of the 
words on the stickers constituted a 
hate crime, the only likely charges 
that the perpetrators could face 
would be unlawful mischief, a 
misdemeanor. This would sim- 
ply cover the labor to remove the 
stickers. 

If it was found that a St. Michael's student 
wrote the racial slur in Ryan Hall, little infor- 
mation could be released, only that the inci- 
dent occurred and it was taken care of by the 
administration. Public Safety is working with 
Student Life to reach out to those who live in 
the building. 

“Maybe if this campus felt like a commu- 
nity for all, it wouldn’t be such a problem, 
people wouldn’t be reacting the way they 
are,” Bonebo said, expressing the need to take 
preventative measures. 

Theoretically, if all problems were limited 
to the first-year class, according to Babcock, 
all 427 of them have had just over 10 weeks 
as a St. Michael’s community after 18 years of 
experiencing the world in different ways. De- 
spite this, only one person thought it was ok to 
write a racial slur in a hallway. 

“1 want to offer some context and say that 
may not mean that the world and St. Mike’s 
are horrible places,” Babcock said. “We do 
need to continue to work and we must be 
advocates for people that are affected and im- 
pacted,” he added, noting that incidents won’t 
cease to exist, and the community must be able 
to respond and address. 

Bonebo, however, would still like to see 
more openness on Public Safety's behalf, espe- 
cially when it comes to investigations, as well 
as improved immediate responses to incidents. 

For Babcock, catching a suspect only satis- 
fies part of the concern. “The rest is that it hap- 
pened or how the community responded. And 
that’s the part I really need to get right, and that 
we as a college need to get right,” he said. 








PHOTOS BY MATT HELLER 


A license plate reading camera attatched to a lamppost 
neat McCarthy Arts Center. Cameras at all three exits 
have the ability to read plates. While it is not directly 
connected to a database to identify the vehicle and owner, 
a manual search can be done through St. Michael's data- 
base, or the footage can be give to local law enforcement. 


Matthew Thompson ‘19, a dispatcher at the Robert E. Sutton Fire 
and Rescue Station, watches live feeds from security cameras 
around campus. The school has close to 250 cameras. 
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Fee increases cost of attendance 


By Lorelei Poch 
Environment Editor 


Some parents and students have 
noticed that the cost of attendance at 
Saint Michael's College increased this 
academic school year by $1,670. What 
used to be called the Student Activities 
Fee, priced at $325 since the 2012/13 
academic year, is now named the Com- 
prehensive Fee and was set at $1,995 
for the 2019-20 school year. The fee 
covers the cost of services outside of tu- 
ition and room and board for students. 

For decades this fee was recognized 
as the Student Activities fee which 
funded the Student Association in part. 
“Now with the comprehensive fee, 
we're going a step further to say the 
fee covers lots of things in your Saint 
Michael's experience, but not in an 
itemized, explicit way,” said Vice Presi- 
dent of Finances Rob Robinson. 

The breakdown of specific catego- 
ries included in this new comprehen- 
sive fee, for example the cost of library 
services, the fitness center, health 
services, streaming services and IT, are 
bundled into the single comprehensive 
fee and not itemized for students or 
parents. 

The structure of the former activities 
fee has an important historical context. 
“At some point 15 years ago someone 
said we want to implement a student 
activity fee to protect SGA’s funding,” 
Robinson explained. This revenue was 
kept separate from tuition, room and 
board to ensure funding did not waver 
_ from any instability in Saint Michael’s 

funding. According to Robinson, the 
cost of attendance typically increases 


3-4 percent every year. “That has been 
applied equally to tuition and to the 
residence fee but not to the Student 
Activities fee,” Robinson said. 

“For the current year we froze 
tuition and increased the residence fee 
at a higher rate based on the analysis 


as a thing. There are elements of the 
comprehensive fee that are like that. 
No one at SMC is experiencing it in the 
entirely same way. You don’t go in to 
Alliot and say how much is for vegeta- 
ble-based proteins versus meat -based 
proteins. If you’re vegetarian and not 


“With the comprehensive fee, we re going 

a step further to say the fee covers lots of 

things in your Saint Michael's experience, 
but not in an itemized, explicit way." 


of where we stood in the 
marketplace. We changed 
the fee structure to now 
be a comprehensive fee. 
Those things combined 
led to a total cost of at- 
tendance increase of just 
over four percent. But we 
didn’t apply any of that 
to tuition. 

“There are lots of 
parallels, Netflix, for ex- 
ample. You can’t sign up 
for just television shows 
and not movies, you do 
not then ask Netflix, well 
of my $10 a month how 
much is related to tele- 
vision shows or movies? 
It’s packaged together 



















-Rob Robinson, Vice President of Finances 


interested, that’s some- 
thing that’s there if you are 
interested,” Robinson said. 
Since this fee is non-ne- 
gotiable in order to protect 
aspects of the Student Asso- 
ciation, no financial aid may 
be applied to this charge. 
Despite this, Saint Micahel’s 
is still trying to competitively 
enroll students who require 
financial aid. “We want 
to be competitive. You 
can’t be academically 
successful if you're 
worried about finan- 
cial aid,” said Kristin 
McAndrew vice presi- 
dent of enrollment. 


The process to change the fee was 
relatively quick. According to Rob- 
inson, the comprehensive fee was 
encouraged mostly by Robinson and 
Sarah Kelly, the former vice president 
of enrollment and marketing. The Pres- 
ident and the President's cabinet were 
also involved. “The cost of attendance 
is really integral to what enrollment 
does. So when the fee was set Sarah 
Kelly and I made a presentation to the 
SGA to talk about the change in the 
fees and some of the rationale behind 
getting to that,” Robinson said. “We 
looked at a variety of things and the 
places where our expenses have risen 
and tried to make some determinations 
about which of those things were and 
weren't funded conceptually in which 
category.” 

Tenley Mazzerolle ‘21, SGA Secre- 
tary of Finance, said she was not partic- 
ularly fazed by the change and increase 
in the fee. Nor was she concerned 
about the broad sweep of the fee, 
rather than an itemized list. “I think 
transparency never hurts. So, it could 
be fair if they posted everything that 
was being paid, but it’s gonna have to 
be paid one way or the other whether I 
Pay it toward the fee or for tuition. So it 
doesn’t bother me that much,” Mazze- 
rolle said. 

“Tt would be wonderful if we didn’t 
have to raise fees, but that is unfor- 
tunately not the financial reality,” 
Robinson said. The reasoning behind 
the fee, he explained, was to collect 
money where Saint Michael’s needed 
more and to be comparable to other 
institutions. 
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Sickness behind cannabis: 


Newly discovered illness for 


By Matthew Pramas 
Managing Editor 


Xavier Collins ‘21* was no 
stranger to smoking cannabis or 
vaping nicotine on a daily basis 
when doctors diagnosed him with 
cannabinoid hyperemesis syndrome 
(CHS), a newly discovered illness 
associated with habitual cannabis 
usage. 

Collins’s first CHS episode hap- 
pened as a Sophomore, a year into 
smoking daly, had him throwing up 
for four hours straight. “It was the 
most pain I'd ever been in,” Collins 
said. 

The rise in reported CHS cases 
comes at a time of declining can- 
nabis stigma but also the reporting 
of a cluster of lung-illnesses and 
deaths associated with vaping. 


supposed to be smoking,” he said. 
That made quitting his other habit, 
nicotine, even harder. 

“For a while I was just addict- 
ed to smoking [weed] in general,” 
Collins said. “The idea of JUUL is so 
convenient, I just got so addicted to 
it, even knowing how bad it was for 
me and seeing the bad effects it was 
having on my body.” 

While CHS strictly includes can- 
nabis, Collins understood vaping 
could also bring health consequenc- 
es like shortness of breath, which 
he said he experiences occasionally. 
He said he also knew that with the 
recent cluster of vaping related ill- 
nesses, possibly more severe prob- 
lems lay down the road for habitual 
vape users. This helped push Col- 
lins to end his relationship with the 
two drugs that controlled the first 


“lf you smoke pot every day, you can 
basically grow allergic to it." 


“It’s actually a big deal for the 
individual to have [CHS],” said 
Executive Director of the Center for 
Health and Wellbeing at UVM, Har- 
ry Chen.” Basically, they’re afflicted 
with bouts of debilitating abdomi- 
nal pain and vomiting.” 

“J thought I had a stomach ulcer 
and I went to the hospital a lot 
this summer,” Collins said, “If you 
smoke pot every day on a consistent 
basis for a long period of time, you 
can basically grow allergic to it.” 

This surprised Collins during a 
time of declining stigma as states 
legalize recreational cannabis. Chen 
in part associates the rise of CHS 
with the increased potency and the 
availability of modern cannabis, 
something he says will likely con- 
tinue as states legalize. 

CHS is tricky to pinpoint because 
it’s a diagnosis of exclusion, Chen 
said. “I think there are a lot of un- 
reported cases. It’s not a syndrome 
you can diagnose with blood work 
or x-rays.” . 

Chen said that it can take some 
time, but if a user stops smoking, 
symptoms will subside. 

“If you use cannabis regularly (four 
times or more a week) and vomit, 

1 would tell them as a physician to 
stop.” 

Collins was a sophomore when 
he realized that his habits were 
wearing him down. “The only 
thing that [society] tells you is ok 
to smoke is the only thing I’m not 


-Xavier Collins ‘21 


half of his college career. 

Collins finds the recent news 
about vaping related illnesses 
concerning, but not surprising, 
given his experiences. After trying 
a bootlegged THC cart at home, he 
knew that it wasn’t good. “It’s just 
scary, you don’t know what people 
are putting in there,” he said. 

Experts still doesn’t know exact- 
ly what's causing the cluster of ill- 
nesses and deaths, Chen said. In an 
October 24 email Chen warned the 
UVM student body about vaping. 
The current CDC numbers Chen 
shared are 1888 cases cases of lung 
damage and 37 deaths, all connect- 
ed to vaping. 

Black market THC vaping prod- 
ucts seem most accountable at the 
moment, Chen said, but he wrote 
in the UVM email that “There have 
also been a number of individuals 
reported only using nicotine prod- 
ucts.” 

Chronic Disease Prevention 
Chief at the Vermont Department of 
Health Rhonda Williams said that 
her department focuses more on 
how tobacco products are market- 
ed, including the flavored nicotine 
juices. 

“While most people who have 
gotten sick reported using products 
containing THC, we cannot exclude 
the possibility that nicotine may 
play a role,” Williams said in an 
email. 





PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY MATTHEW PRAMAS 
Even though cannabis isn’t physically addictive like nicotine or alcohol, 
Harry Chen M.D. explains that as a drug, it can cause dependency. 


Kicking the Habit 

It wasn’t easy for Collins to stop 
using substances he had used using 
everyday. “You have to ease your 
way out of it because cold turkey 
doesn’t work. It took me a couple of 
tries,” Collins said. He tried quit- 
ting JUUL even before his health 
problems or the media coverage on 
its risks. 

He still occasionally uses on 
the weekends, but for him, people 
aren’t aware enough about the issue 
and the risk of developing CHS. 

“The hardest part about [stop- 
ping was] seeing my friends do it 
and not being able to hang out with 
them, having to spend more time 
with other people so I could avoid 
putting myself into a bad situation 
where I would want to do that,” he 
said. 

Rediscovering things that made 
Collins happy before the cycle of 
smoking and vaping began has 
helped him stay away from two ex- 
pensive and harmful addictions. 

There are a number of oth- 
er options for people wishing to 


exit a negative cycle, according to 
Chen and Williams. Both suggest 
802Quits, which offers free nicotine 
replacements and therapy. Chen 
also suggested UVM students to 
text VtVapeFree, a service to help 
students quit vaping. 

There are options on campus for 
students, such as the Bergeron Well- 
ness Center. 

But like any depency, it can take 
time, effort and help to end an un- 
healthy cycle of behavior. 

In high school, Collins had oc- 
casionally smoked cannabis and 
had never heard of a JUUL before 
college. 

Now, Collins sees high schoolers 
using nicotine and cannabis pur- 
chased illegally in his hometown. 

“Kids get so addicted to these 
things they just don’t even care and 
they'll just buy whatever just to get 
high. For a while, that was me.” 


*Name changed for anonymity 
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Men's basketball heads towards regular 
season after tough loss to Catamounts 


by Matt Heller 
Executive Editor 


On Sunday, the Saint Michael’s 
College men’s basketball team suffered 
an 84-48 loss against the University of 
Vermont in front of 2,838 in a packed 
Patrick Gym. St. Michael's, fresh off a 
103-64 loss to the University of Con- 
necticut, had their second straight 
game against an NCAA Division 1 
opponent. They started the game 
strong, taking a 7-5 lead 2 minutes in 
after senior Jordan Guzman’s 3-pointer. 
But luck soon ran out; 2 minutes later it 
was 14-7 Catamounts, and by the half, 
UVM was up 55-22. 

Guzman led the Purple Knights 
in scoring with 14 points, in addition 
to 4 rebounds and 2 steals. Freshman 
Kasai Brown followed with 12 points 
and 7 rebounds, but also 7 turnovers. 
Senior Eli DeGrande had 9 points and 8 
rebounds off the bench. 

Five Catamounts scored double-dig- 
its, led by sophomore Ryan Davis 
with 17. Senior Anthony Lamb, who 
is one of the 50 players in the nation 


Photos by Matt Heller 


Top: St. Michael’s #21 Jason Heter at- 
tempts to float a shot over UVM #35 Ryan 
Davis as #14 Isaiah Powell watches. 


Middle left: St. Michael’s #5 Thomas Jack- 
son III attempts a three against UVM #12 
Bailey Patella. 


Middle right: St. Michael’s #2 Kasai 
Brown and UVM #4 Robin Duncan fight 
over possession on the floor. 


Bottom left: St. Michael’s #30 Jalen Gor- 
ham, #23 Jordan Guzman, #33 Walker 
Storey, and Assistant coach Chris Manning 
head back to the locker room after a disap- 
pointing 84-48 loss. 


Bottom center: St. Michael’s #2 Kasai 
Brown drives in for the lay-up. 


Bottom right: St. Michael’s #5 Thomas 
Jackson III is defended by UVM #3 Antho- 
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to be placed on the Naismith Trophy 
watch list, saw 15 minutes of action 
and scored 5. The Naismith Trophy is 
awarded to the best college player in 
the nation. Lamb is also on the Julius 
Erving Small Forward of the Year 
award watchlist. The Catamounts are 
expected to win the AmericanEast con- 
ference and have the potential to make 
arun in the NCAA tournament. 

Purple Knights coach Eric Eaton, in 
his first season, wasn’t too happy with 
the way his team played. “The level of 
competition in my guys’ hearts tonight 
was really disappointing,” he said. 

Eaton said he wants to see more 
toughness and pace out of the team, 
but thinks they will be playing their 
best basketball come February. As a 
new coach, he doesn’t refer back to 
previous years for reference, but did 
mention it is hard to lose a guy like 
Levi Holmes III who could score 20 
points per game. 

St. Michael’s will open up their 
regular season against New Jersey’s 
Caldwell University on Friday at As- 
sumption College. 
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Burlington girls soccer makes national news, demands 
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Burlington High School girls soccer team broke national news in their efforts to raise awareness around the gender wage gap after inspiration from the women’s National Team. 


By Victoria Zambello 
Staff Writer 


Laces tied tight. Hair thrown into 

ponytails. Pre-game music at full blast. 

The soccer girls of Burlington High 
School went through their normal 
soccer routine on a windy and chilled 
October night game under the lights. 

But this was not their average soc- 
cer game. After conducting multiple 
interviews with media reporters from 
Boston to Vermont senior captain Mag- 
gie Barlow held a large smile across 
her face during warm-ups. By the time 
the game was over, she and her team 
showed up on CNN, The New York 
Post, CBS News, Glamour and Fox 
news among other outlets. 

“We were inspired by the U.S Wom- 


but this time men were invited to pay 
an additional 16 percent to symbolize 
the current gender wage gap. 

“It’s really empowering that the 
boys team decided to also join us 
because I think it’s one thing to start a 
movement with gender equality. But 
to get the boys team to be there beside 
you is such a step,” said Senior Captain 
Helen Worden. 

“Women in Vermont make 84 cents 
to every dollar men make, translating 
into a 16 cent wage gap,” noted a press 
statement from the Burlington School 
District. All proceeds from the sales 
will be toward the Greater Burlington 
Girls Soccer League. Specifically, the 
#EqualPay jerseys will provide schol- 
arships and equipment donations for 
girls within the community. 


“Their ingenuity and energy is inspiring. 
That's how we are going to change the 
story around inequity for women." 


Jessica Norc)ause, Director strategy and partnerships for Change The Story 


en’s National Team, specifically Megan 
Rapinoe to helping to lead the fight for 
equal pay for equal pay,” said Barlow. 

“It also goes to show if one team 
starts with such a big heart and sucha 
big passion to make something spread, 
it gets global,” said Payton Carson, 
junior BHS soccer player. 

The #EqualPay jerseys sold both 
online and at the game itself cost $25, 


“The wage gap has lasting impacts. 
Women in VT draw half the social se- 
curity benefits that men do,” according 
to the Burlington School District press 
statement. 

After working closely with the 
Burlington girls soccer team, Jessica 
Nordhause, Director of Strategy and 
Partnerships for Change The Story, 
an initiative to improve the economic 


status of women in Vermont, said that 
the group’s effort is incredible. “Their 
ingenuity and energy is inspiring. 
That's how we are going to change the 
story around inequity for women,” 
Nordhaus said. 

With three minutes left in the game, 
senior captain Helen Worden, along 
with three other teammates, shot, 
scored, and pulled her soccer shirt up 
to reveal her #EqualPay jersey under- 
neath. 

Just like the fans at the Women’s 
National game back in July, the crowd 
cheered “Equal Pay! Equal Pay!”; 
however those players received yellow 
cards for excessive celebration. 

Maia Vota, Senior Team Captain 
year and BHS player wrote over text 
message that the school administration 
“has responded really well.” 

“We have had to turn our assistant 
principal's office into a recording 
studio for interviews a few times 
now,” said Vota. f 

We even had the chance to give 
Senator Leahy a jersey. It’s vali- 
dating to know that such a large 
number of people are behind us. 
All of the players can’t stop talking 
about the community’s response at 
school!” 

As the BHS girls watch their 
role models to support them, Voita 
explains how it feels to have college 
classes talk about them. “It feels sur- 
real! We've had a couple of graduates 
who played on our soccer team 
reach out and tell us that they 
talked about it in their college 
classes,” said Vota. 





ous ere 
Srawesr 


The Burlington High School #Equal- 
Pay protest has continued to be cov- 
ered and supported nationally, but it 
does not end at the Oct. 18 night game. 

“T think that everyone should get 
the jerseys like all sports. Because it 
represents that we are saying the same 
thing not just for soccer but for every 
woman,” Carson said. 
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PHOTO BY VICTORIA ZAMBELLO 


Burlington High School senior Klara Martone played 
as goalkeeper while sporting her #EqualPay jersey in 
their game last Friday, October 18. 
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The team that wants to talk: 


SMC womens soccer takes a stand against racism on campus 





2 “Pot by Lorelei Poch 


On Saturday, October 26, the Saint Mi- 
chael’s College womens soccer created posters 
protesting recent racial discriminations on cam- 
The team created the posters in unity against 
criminations and racial biases at and around 
‘Michael’ s College. Hanging on the fences 
against the bleachers at their game, the team 
rallied for equality and awareness, hoping to 
eee change the narrative around race on campus. 





(Pictured above): Holly Spencer ‘21 racing against SMC women S SOGEn eld a “Mental Healt) 
Assumption women’s soccer player. Awareness” game on padi October 26. 








(Pictured above): Madeleine Morse ‘20 against Assumption womens soccer player. “Picked up a point and supported two great causes,” wrote the team on Instagram. 
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12 brothers, two sodexo workers, and 
cheese smuggled from Canada 


What you're missing in Nicolle Hall 


By Meg Friel 
Executive Editor 


Nine o'clock at night on Saint Mi- 
chael’s College campus means students 
filing in and out of dorm halls, mak- 
ing a last minute Cumbies run for a 
late night study snack, or Father Ray 
quietly sneaking out of Nicolle Hall 
to break into Alliot for his nightly ice 
cream treat. 

A dozen priests live together on two 
floors of Nicolle Hall, each individual 
room equipped with a “living room” 
area, a bedroom, and a private bath- 
room. Located to the right of Alliot, 
Nicolle Hall has housed priests since 
1963, and still maintains its essence 
with minimal changes since its begin- 
ning. 
“You know who the first person to 
move in was? Me!” said Father Richard 
Vanderweel, S.S.E. “I moved in Labor 
Day of 1963. Physically, Nicolle Hall 
hasn’t changed much. It’s pretty much 
what it was. Except that they plopped 
the Welcome Center in front of us. We 
can’t find parking here either.” 

¢ q * 
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The brothers are provided dinner every night made specially by two workers. 


On a recent Wednesday night, the 
brothers shared conversation while eat- 
ing cheese they joked about smuggling 
from Canada, laughing while they un- 
wound from the day. After this, dinner 
is served in their private dining room. 
The meal is made specially for them by 
two Sodexo workers, and tends to be a 
step up from the usual stir fry or ham- 


PHOTO BY CAM WILSON 


The brothers spend time chatting after their evening prayer over appetizers and drinks. 


When you walk Nicolle Hall 
through its connecting doors to Alliot, 
on the left you enter the prayer room, 
where every night at 5:10 the priests 
gather for their 10 minute evening 
prayer, or Vespers, except on Sundays, 
when the brothers begin Vespers at 
5:00 to allow themselves more free 
time. 

“Tt gives us a little extra time to 
shoot the bull,” said Father Marcel 
Rainville, S.S.E. “Some guys will have 
a drink. Then at a quarter to six, we'll 
have dinner, sit around, chat. Father 
Brian, he can be pretty wild. After that, 
most guys go to our rooms and watch 

After Vespers, the brothers sit down 
for a drink, their fridge stocked with 
Coke, ginger ale, and a shelf for beer. 


burger station one would find in Alliot 
on a Wednesday night. Wednesdays 
and Sundays the food is “enhanced,” 
with dishes such as stuffed peppers or 
chicken and pasta with a creamy sauce. 

“We usually try to get together for 
community time,” said Father Lino 
Oropeza, S.S.E. “After prayer, we 
gather in our living room and we talk 
to each other about the weather, Brexit, 
the fire in California, you name it. It 
can be detailed conversations, or it can 
be really silly. When we're together, 
we'll just play pranks on each other or 
mock each other. It’s never bad or ill 
intended. It’s love.” 

While Nicolle Hall itself has its rare 
mishaps, such as a recent toilet over- 
flow, living with 12 men has its own 
quirks, said Father Lino, one of the 





younger brothers in the group. 

“The walls are thin, and the guys are 
going deaf,” said Father Lino. “They 
watch TV or listen to music really 
loudly. I live across from Father Paul 
Kocher, and he has this audio system 
that has a really loud bass, so when he 
listens to TV, it’s all I hear.” 

“As far as the walls, you really can’t 
hear your next door neighbors,” Father 
Vanderweel said. 

“Father Michael lives above me, and 
once in awhile I hear him, when I have 
my hearing aids in.” 

The group also tends to pick up the 
habits of one another. Their routines 
are set in stone and recognized by the 
rest of the brothers. 

“Father Ray goes out every night 
at 9:00 to get ice cream in Alliot,” said 
Father Lino. Father Paul Koucher 
comes to pick up the New York Times 
in the bookstore every morning. Some 
of the guys have breakfast at 7:00 in the 
morning. So, you can tell if someone 
isn’t feeling well if they’re not at break- 
fast at 7:00.” 

“There are pluses and minuses,” 
said Father Brian Cummings, S.S.E. 

“| like living there because I’m living 
with other people. You know, I’ve got 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY SMC ARCHIVES 
(Pictured above): Nicolle Hall, 1962. 





11 other men living with me. Father 
Ray is across the hall, I hear his radio. 
We listen to the same music, so I enjoy 
listening to his radio. My and Father 
Michael Carter bedrooms are adjoined, 
and sometimes he’ll hear me at night 
when I’m having nightmares. We'll 
joke about that.” 

For many of the brothers, living 
with older and more experienced 
priests gives them a mentor to look up 
to. Father Lino said they often learn 
from one another and enjoy living with 
each other because of the sense of fami- 
ly it gives them. 

“Sharing and living with our broth- 
ers is our first ministry,” Father Lino 
said. “So, caring for the others and 
making sure everyone is well is our 


. ministry. The community offers that 


opportunity.” 

“What's nice about being ina 
community is that you can engage in 
conversation and learn things from the 
men that are older,” Father Brian said. 
“There are men who are scholars in 
philosophy and theology and they’re 
very smart guys. They have strong ac- 
ademic interests, and they're very well 
read. I learn a lot from the guys. ” 

While many of the brothers actively 
work on campus and in the surround- 
ing community, the community aspect 
of the brotherhood comes together in 
the heart of Nicolle Hall. 

“Tt helps to just have someone to laugh 
with, to sit down with, to share your 
frustrations once in awhile,” said 
Father Lino. “ At the end of the day, 
you're tired and you want to sit down 
and have a beer with someone and just 
talk.” 


Get to know your 
Edmundites 


The brothers all welcome any- 
one who would like to join them 
for dinner in Nicolle Hall, or to 
their upcoming game night taking 
place Nov. 9 in Nicolle Hall. To 
schedule a time for dinner, email 
one of the ftve Edmundites in 
Campus Ministry, or Father Da- 
vid Theroux at dtheroux@smevt. 
edu. 

Fr. Brian Cummings, S.S.E: 
bcummings@smcot.edu 

Fr, Michael Carter, S.S.E: 
mcarter6@smcvt.edu 

Fr. Ray Doherty, S.S.E: 
rdoherty@smcvt.edu 

Fr. Lino Oropeza, S.S.E: 
lorpeza@smcvt.edu 

Fr. Marcel Rainville, $.S.E: 
mrainville@smcvt.edu 
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Thanksgiving without borders 


International students celebrate an American holiday 


By Molly Humiston 
Staff Writer 


Three weeks away and a single 
Thursday already hangs in the collec- 
tive American mind, Thanksgiving. 

For students, it is a chance to leave 
classes and schoolwork behind for a 
short while, but when they take off for 
home, 113 international students who 
can’t go home for the holiday. 

The international students range 
from a stay of eight weeks to four 
years, said Christina Mager, the as- 
sociate director of English Language 
Programs and an instructor of Applied 
Linguistics. 

“Cross-culturally there’s a lot of 
similarities, and I think for us as Amer- 
icans and for Chinese, Latin Ameri- 
can, Vietnamese, whatever they are, 
family is something that is shared and 
something that is valued in all of our 
cultures,” said Mager. She has opened 
her home to international students 
and provided them with a traditional 
American Thanksgiving. 

For those whose time in the U.S. 
overlaps with the holidays, some chose 
to travel the U.S. or go home with 
American students to celebrate with 
their families. 

“I'm going to travel New York 


and Quebec City with my Japanese 
friends,” said Kumi Nagano ‘21, an 
exchange student who came to St. Mi- 
chael’s last spring from Osaka, Japan. 
“This is the last time for me to see 
around the U.S. and Canada during my 
studying abroad so I’m happy to have 
this long holiday.” 

Lia Christ ‘21 enjoys Thanksgiv- 
ing with her family in Vermont with 
Brazilian friends and other internation- 
al students from campus. “Everyone 
else is doing [Thanksgiving], so we 
might as well,” Christ thought after 
she moved from Brazil to Stowe, Vt. 
when she was 13. “My parents try their 
best to have their own little holiday 
and then make food and invite friends 
over,” said Christ. “We usually get 
together, have food together and we 
make some kind of Thanksgiving food 
and some kind of Brazilian food and 
Brazilian desserts.” 

Talia Torkomian ‘21 brought home a 
Japanese and a Taiwanese student last 
year for Thanksgiving. “I didn’t realize 
how special for my family the holiday 
is until I got to share it with people 
who didn’t know the full concept of 
it,” Torkomian said. “When my family 
came over, I thought that they were 
going to be kind of shy, but [they] 
completely opened up and kind of took 
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International students enjoying Thanksgiving last year at the Chair of Applies Linguis- 


tics/TESOL Department, Ben White’s home. 


on the day by themselves.” The two 
international students even broke the 
wishbone. 

“Living abroad myself for a number 
of years, I always appreciated when 
someone welcomed me into their 
home during a local holiday,” said Ben 


White, the Chair of Applied Linguis- 
tics/ TESOL Department. “Not only 
does it enable one to observe mean- 
ingful traditions in a new culture, it 
provides the opportunity to participate 
and engage in those traditions.” 


Students reflect on homelessness 


By Alex Westman 
Staff Writer 


As Thanksgiving rolls around and 
students prepare to feast and relax 
at home with their families, students 
on campus are hoping to remind the 
community that not everyone in this 
country is so fortunate. According to 
the United States Interagency Council 
on Homelessness, as of January 2018, 
Vermont has an estimated 1,291 people 
experiencing homelessness on any 
given day. 

“We're all cold walking to class in 
our super puffy coats,” said Martha 
Phelps ‘20, one of the core leaders of 
the Family Friends program, “There’s 
people out there who don’t have that 
option.” 

Since her first year at St. Michael's, 
Phelps and co-core leader Sarah Mer- 
riam ‘20 have been volunteering with 
Family Friends at one of the homeless 
shelters in Burlington run by COTS, or 
Committee on Temporary Shelter. 

Family Friends brings students to 
one of the shelters every week to do 
arts and crafts with the kids staying 
there. Merriam said COTS provides 
more than just a roof over your head. 
“They go out and help people find 


housing and find jobs.” Merriam said, 
“They also have a lot of services to help 
you through evictions.” 

“They offer financial stability, 
budgeting, and all types of workshops 
right in their shelter to get people back 
on their feet and into stable housing.” 

Phelps said, “The goal is to have 
them in the shelter for six months, and 
once those six months are up, they 
have the knowledge they need and the 
support they need.” 

There’s always a chance to volun- 


Coordinator said, “Even though the 
United States is what we call the first 
world, and even though people have 
certain benefits and certain privileges, 
there’s still a lot of people that are hav- 
ing a rough time. They may not know 
where their next meal is gonna come 
from,” Fr Lino organizes program- 
ming at St. Michael's to help raise this 
consciousness among the student body. 
“The programs that the government 
provides - that still is not enough. Or it 
is just enough.” 


“The programs that the government 
provides - that is still not enough. 


teer with Family Friends, but around 
this time many groups on campus are 
trying to get students to think about 
homelessness and hunger by hosting 
events or activities. 

Fr. Lino Oropeza, a campus min- 
ister, and International MOVE (Or 
Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts) 


-Fr Lino, campus minister, MOVE coordinator 


This year programming will run 
Monday, Nov. 18 through Sunday, 
Nov. 24 to encourage students to reflect 
and appreciate their three meals a day. 
On Tuesday, anyone can stop by Alliot 
to participate in the Hunger Challenge. 

“We're gonna price the food in 
Alliot. We're gonna give them $5.22, 


which is what a person has on food 
stamps.” Fr. Lino said, “The idea is: 
with $5.22, what will you do? How 
much food can you get?” On Wednes- 
day, just before the Thanksgiving meal 
in Alliot, there will be a 24 hour fast. 
Students just need to not eat anything 
during the day, and MOVE will end 
the fast on Thursday with a reflection. 

On Friday, the Civil Rights Alliance 
on campus is holding the Food Stamp 
Challenge. “We’re gonna ask people 
for a week to try and only eat food that 
people that are on food stamps can 
eat.” Fr. Lino said. 

There are also options beyond the 
programming that only occurs during 
this week. Tiana Dunne, ’20, leads 
FEED, a program on campus that takes 
students to the Williston Community 
Food Shelf to volunteer each week. In 
the past, they have also gone to Chapin 
Orchard to glean or reclaim food that 
would otherwise be thrown out. 

“A lot of people think it’s going to 
be boring and negative or sad, but in 
reality it’s rewarding and people will 
talk to you and share their experiences 
with you and appreciate you. They just 
want somebody to listen to them,” she 
said. 
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Lou DiMasi to retire in December 


Friends, family, and staff reflect on the man who makes them ask, “What would Lou do?” 


By Mirando Maiorino 
Staff Writer 


“Who Loves Ya,” “It’s All Good,” 
and “More to come...” are a mere 
handful of the unmistakable sayings, or 
Lou-isms, as students and faculty call 
it, of Lou DiMasi, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege’s Director of Resident Life. After 
nearly 39 years of working on campus, 
DiMasi will retire in December. True 
to his modest form, Dimasi declined to 
speak to reporters about his tenure at 
the college. Nonetheless, his legacy has 
touched the hearts of his co-workers, 
students, and family. 

“Growing up in Somerville, MA, my 
dad could always be found out at the 
park shooting pucks or any game he 
could get his hands on. He even played 
professional for three years after being 
a standout player at Norwich Universi- 
ty,” said Margaret DiMasi, resident di- 
rector of Canterbury Hall. “Lou created 
the hockey program back at St. Mike’s 
back in 1982, only two years after he 
first came to St. Michael’s College. He 
was the hockey coach here for 25 years, 
and still holds the only Division II 
National Championship Title.” DiMasi 
would later become a resident director, 
and eventually be promoted to his cur- 
rent title of Director of Resident Life, 
where he helps students work through 
residential issues such as roommate 
disagreements, alcohol and drug 
problems, and future housing selection 
anxieties. While known as very stern 
in his disciplinary actions, DiMAsi 
often says “There's no bad kids, only 
bad decisions,” aiding students without 
casting judgement on their character. 

“L knew right away that Lou was 
the type of person who would give you 
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Lou DiMasi coached the Men’s Hockey Team at Saint Michael's College from 1982-2007. 
DiMasi is credited in winning the 1999 NCAA Division 2 National Hockey Championship. 


and inspiring them to be better than 
they thought they could ever be.” 
Ohler said she feels more people 


“Lou always cares about the person first, 
and always focuses on them first, which to 
me is really something to be admired. * 


the shirt off his back,” wrote Megan 
Ohler, director of residential opera- 
tions & systems and Associate Dean 
of Students who started at the college 
in 1995. “I’ve gone from being super- 
vised by Lou, to working beside him 
as a colleague. From day one, I heard 
the philosophy he lives by, ‘there are 
no bad kids, only kids who make bad 
decisions’ and I knew he was all about 
meeting students - anyone actually - 
where they were at without judgment 


-Brian Lee, Assistant Dean of Students 





should know about DiMasi’s “compas- 
sionate soul.” 

“There isn’t a day in Student Life 
where Lou doesn’t have a zillion situ- 
ations going on ... but when you're the 
one sitting in front of him, you would 
never know that. When you talk to 
Lou, you are his priority. You can 
feel his sincerity and concern for any 
individual in his words as well as his 
actions. There is nothing he wouldn't 
do to help you to get to the next point 


in your life.” 

“When I came to the school, Lou 
was one of the first people I met as an 
incoming first year,” said Liam Cahill, 
‘20. “He knew that I was probably 
nervous and anxious about starting 
this next chapter of my life, so to help 

e gave me his card with his personal 
phone number on it. I know that this 
was a small gesture but it meant so 
much to me to know that someone was 
looking out for me. Lou always had 
that ability to make light of tough situ- 
ations and make students feel at ease.” 

Brian Lee, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents since 2001 has worked with 
DiMasi for almost two decades. “He 
always reminds us, ‘You know, we're 
here for the students. What can we 
do to make their days better and their 
experience the best it can be?’ We are 
all supposed to work our hardest in 
order to benefit the student,” said Lee, 
“Every morning, no matter how busy 
the office is or how much he’s running 
around, he always takes the time to 
stop and say ‘Hey, how are you?’ or 
‘How are things going, honestly?’ to 








students. He'll always take the time to 
check in on them despite his incredi- 
ble work ethic, and that has to be one 
of the things I’ll always take with me 
when moving forward in my career.” 

With his eyes staring up at his office 
light as he reminisces about his friend 
and mentor, Lee finally concludes with 
a smile, “While work is work and it 
needs to be done, Lou always cares 
about the person first, and always 
focuses on them first before anything 
else, which to me is really something to 
be admired. ” 

To many, DiMasi seems dedicated 
to St. Michael’s College on all playing 
fields, whether that be hockey, res- 
idence, or the students themselves. 
Even family, as some would say. 
-According to his daughter, DiMasi has 
accepted St. Michael’s as his own fam- 
ily like that of his own flesh and blood. 
“T think seeing what the community St. 
Mike’s is and always being a part of it 
has been through my dad. It’s always 
been a goal of mine to work in Res Life 
and assist students in any way I could, 
all while learning anything I could first 
hand from Lou.” 

Margaret DiMasi said that her father 
is someone who loves people and the 
connections he makes. “St. Mike’s has 
been a true home for him over the past 
39 years, and even now there’s not a 
day that goes by that I don’t ask myself 
‘..what would Lou do?’ 

Even though DiMasi will leave St. 
Mike's for good, purple and gold still 
run through his veins. Megan Ohler 
notes, “He'll still be living right down 
the road, so we're almost positive he'll 
occasionally stop by for a coffee or 
lunch,” Ohler said. 
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Proposed Changes 
to “Outdated” 
guest policy 


By Addison Bourgelais 
Staff Writer 


The Code of Conduct faced many 
policy changes over a 114-year life, and 
current Student Government Associ- 
ation President, Katelynn Briere, ‘20, 
said she thinks that the Guest Policy 
needs to be reworked. “It is really 
outdated and you can tell that is hasn’t 
been revised for a long time. Given the 
fact that students aren’t using it any- 
more to register their guests we think 
it’s time to take a look at it and essen- 
tially overhaul it,” she said. 

For instance, students can’t register 


to guests, an issue arises from guests 
who visit and do not follow the code of 
conduct. 

“While they are a guest here, all 
of our rules apply to them,” said the 
Coordinator of the Office of Commu- 
nity Standards and Student Conduct 
Jeff Vincent. “In my experience, most 
guests don’t have the same love and 
care for Saint Michael’s College that 
you do.” 

When siblings or family members 
of the opposite sex visit the campus, 
friends can get involved. “I would 
have to get a guy friend to register him, 
which I considered doing, but if some- 


“When my brother came up, 
| couldn't register him under my name.” 


a guest of the opposite sex, even if that 
person is family. 

“TY've been here just under 40 years,” 
said Director of Residence Life Louis * 
DiMasi, “it’s been revisited recently but 
it’s been in place for a number of those 
years. ” 

This policy affects all residents. 

Since 1905, the Saint Michael’s 
College’s Student Code of Conduct 
upholds a Catholic inspired mission 
and rules.With other policies adapting 
to reflect changes in modern culture, 
older policies are examined in order 
to prevent contradiction and correct 
erroneous language. 

Currently, in order to register a 
guest, the host must acquire a guest 
registration form from the residence 
life office or from their RA. This paper 

_ must be signed by the host, the guest, 
and the RA on-duty. Some students 
Said this can cause problems to get the 
form completed, especially when it 
concerns friends or family of the oppo- 
site sex. 

“When my brother first came up, I 

| Wasn't going to register him because I 
physically couldn’t register him under 

| ny name,” said Abigail Carbonneau, 

‘20, “I texted my RA and she sent me to 

another person who sent me to another 
| person so I just gave up and he went 
unregistered.” 

The difficulty of completing guest 
registration can lead to disregarding 
this policy. “I’ve never registered a 
| guest, I don’t really know how to,” said 
| Sullivan Meilie, ‘21. 
| Changes are being considered for 
_ this policy out of concerns for saftey at 
| the college. While the school is open 





-Abigail Carbonneau ‘20 


thing went wrong, it would be on my 
friend instead of me,” said Carbonneau 
about registering her brother. 

Vincent said, “You can just say 
that’s the person they’re staying with, 
so they can be registered as their guest 
and your guest.” . 

While no specific changes have been 
diliberated, a change would create an 
online form for registering guests. This 
makes the process easier, but not with- 
out potential problems. 

Briere said she wants to see improved 
safety and efficiency on campus. 

“One of the things I would say 
about the paper version as it acts as 
your ID for the weekend, and it also 
prompts in-person communication 
with a staff member.” said Vincent. 















- sh SMO Guest Policy 


= Opa guests of the appesia 
sex are not permitted. Students may 
_ invite guests of the same sex to occu- 
ee ‘their rooms overnight by inform- 
ae eet Residence Life Staff. The Arch 
| student must be in residence during — 
the guest's visitor’s occupancy. Each 
student is responsible for the conduct i 
of his or her guest and may be held 
Us liable for any violation of campus Bok 
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Want to make a 
difference? 
Register to vote! 


By Hannah McKelvey 
Staff Writer 


Did you know, according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, only about 46 percent 
of Americans 18-29 voted in the 2016 
presidential election? That means that 
either 38.6 percent of Americans could 
not vote, did not register, or simply 
didn’t vote at all. Did you? 

“Not voting is signaling to politi- 
cians that they can do whatever they 
want because they will not be checked 
in any way,” said professor of political 


When it comes to registering to vote 
prior to election day in Vermont with 
your St. Michael’s College address, 
head to the Colchester Town Clerk’s of- 
fice (781 Blakely Rd, Colchester, VT) to 
pick up a piece of paper with detailed 
instructions on how to register and 
where to send in your forms. Or go on- 
line to the Vermont Secretary of State 
website, click on the Election tab, then 
click registration in the left column, 
then click the Register to Vote tab, and 
then follow along with the steps to 
register to vote in Vermont. 











science Patricia Siplon. 

With the 2020 election quickly 
approaching along with all the other 
elections in between, here are a few 
simple ways to get registered to vote or 
get an absentee ballot. 

There are a couple of different ways 
to register to vote. “You can register 
in person by paper, you can register 
online at the secretary of state’s web- 
site, and that information will get 
filtered down to the town that you're 
registering in,” said Wanda Morin, 
assistant clerk at the town of Colches- 
ter. Vermont also has same-day voter 
registration, which means all you have 
to do is find a polling location in your 
town, go, register to vote, and then you 
can vote right away on sight. 

For people who are not interest- 
ed in registering to vote in the state 
of Vermont, there are easy ways to 
register in your own state. “Vote.org is 
a website that tells you how to register 
to vote and also request an absentee 
ballot form for every single state,” said 
Abby French, a senior at St. Michael's, 
who did canvassing work for Get Out 
the Vote. “So, they tell you the require- 
ments for your state; it will give you 
the address for the city hall in your 
town that you need to send everything 
to, it will also tell you if you cannot 
register to vote online.” 


WHAT’S THE 
POINT? 








ILLUSTRATION BY SARAH CARLSON-MCNALLY 


Not every state allows you to reg- 
ister to vote or request your absentee 
ballot online. In New Hampshire, for 
example, you have to do it at your city 
hall in person a certain amount of time 
before the election, which is a way to 
decrease voter turnout for young peo- 
ple who are in college. It also might be 
a way to keep New Hampshire a swing 
state. Swing states are those states that 
change from democratic majority to 
republican majority with almost every 
election. It is important to figure out 
where your vote will matter most; if 
you live in a swing state, it might be 
more beneficial to vote there rather 
than another state that always stays to 
one political side. 

Don't forget that after you vote, 
your civic duty does not stop there! 
“Voting is a really important first step,” 
Siplon said. “Following up when the 
person is in office and letting them 
know that you like or don’t like what 
they are doing is how you make that 
vote more meaningful.” 


J 
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A government invested in startups 


American Council fellow talks about entrepreneurship in Vietnam 


By Emma Shortall 
Multimedia Editor 


Mai Thi Thao Chi’s first thought of 
St. Michael’s was whimsical. “The col- 
lege is very lovely with old buildings 
like castles in stories and also this is the 
first time I see the color of the fall.” 

A lecturer at Vietnam’s Danang 
University of Architecture in business 
administration, marketing, and entre- 
preneurship, Chi, 32, is here as a fellow 
from the American Council for Interna- 
tional Education. At home in her free 
time, she goes to the beach, watches 
movies, and goes to coffee shops 
with her husband and 5-year-old son. 
On-campus she has worked with the 
Business Administration Department 
since October 18 and will be here until 
November 19. 


that’s why I go to different classes. The 
second one is that I want to learn more 
about entrepreneurship here. We went 
to The MakerSpace and The Generator 
in Burlington. We also went to Entre- 
preneurship Club in University of Ver- 
mont. In my university, we haven't had 
an entrepreneurship club yet, because 
we don’t know to do it. So, I want to 
learn more about it so I can come back 
to my university to create something 
like that. The third one is because I 
have a social project, which is called 
“a better Vietnam”, where I connect 
the volunteer native English speakers 
with English learners. So I also want to 
recruit new teachers and broaden my 
network so when I come back home I 
can keep in touch with them and find 
new teachers for the project. 


“Before | came here 


r 
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aut Vermont. | just know about America 
from movies.” 


You are a trainer at an incubator for 
startup teams in your home city. 
What's an incubator? 

It’s a business incubator. Teams 
want to start their project, but they 
don’t know how. So, they can go there, 
and we provide training courses and 
we help them to build [a] network. We 
have an incubation journey and an ac- 
celeration journey. After the incubation 
journey, you will have a model that 
you apply. We will help them connect 
with partners or with investors. Start- 
ups is something that our government 
is investing very much at the moment. 


What do you hope to accomplish at St. 
Michael’s? 

I have three goals here. The first one 
is to observe the teaching practice, so 


American Council Fellow 


How does the Vietnamese media por- 
tray the U.S.? 

Before I came here I never heard 
about Vermont. I just know about 
America from movies. Recently I 
watched some vlog on YouTube. Some 
people make a video on their daily life. 
I know a little bit more, not only about 
New York but Las Vegas. 


How different is the weather from 
Vietnam to here? 

Vietnam is a tropical country, so it 
is very different from here...We have 
the dry season and the raining season. 
Usually, the temperature in summer is 
33-35 C. [91-95 F]. In winter, the lowest 
temperature is maybe 15 C. [59 F]. 
Right now, in my city, the temperature 
is 30 C. [86 F]. Because of the humidity, 
I sweat all day. 


ILLUSTRATION BY EMMA SHORTALL 





What do you want people to know 
about Vietnam? 

In Vietnam you can see motorbikes 
everywhere, you can see a whole fami- 
ly on a motorbike, a husband and wife 
and two small children. We also live in 
a community that we help each other, 
and we are friendly to people around 
us a lot. 


What do you like about Vermont and 
St. Michael's? 

I like the environment and the 
architecture. It’s really historic and 
beautiful and peaceful. We don’t have 
autumn in Vietnam and I like it very 
much. Also because St. Mike's is quite 
small and the size of the classes are 
also very small, just 18 or maximum 
maybe 25 it is very like a close commu- 
nity, that really knows each other. The 
professor can pay attention on each 
student. In my university, the average 
number of students in a class is 50 so 
it’s very crowded. Because I am staying 
in a townhouse, it is very convenient. 

When I knew about my placement, 
Vermont, and St. Mike’s, it is a little bit 
not what I expected. I thought about [a] 
fancy city, New York. But when I came 
here, I am very pleased with this place- 


PHOTO BY EMMA SHORTALL 
Mai Thi Thao Chi is a professor who trains and teaches students on entrepreneurship. 
Her academic focus is on how startups can help the community, especially in Vietnam. 


ment because I love nature. It is a very 
normal side of American life, it is not 
something you can see on television 
on social media very frequently. It is a 
chance for me to explore more about 
America. I really love this placement. 


What do you think about American 
students? Do you find the classroom 
climate very different? 

Students everywhere are quite simi- 
lar, some are very good, some are lazy, 
some pay attention on other stuff but 
not on studying. Therefore, for me, the 
classroom climate is not very different. 
However, there are some minor differ- 
ences that I can think of. 

In Vietnam, students show a little 
bit more respect to the teachers. For 
example in greetings, students enter 
classroom usually have to say hello 
to teacher; or stand up when teachers 
enter the room. 

American students seem to be more 
mature and be given more responsibili- 
ty. They wear suit when having presen- 
tation or they drive school’s van to take 
other students to volunteer activities, 
to hiking mountains which makes me 
quite surprised. 
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Is price a big dill? 


How to celebrate pickles without breaking your bank 











By Isabella Davitt 
Staff Writer 


Get ready for National 
Pickle Day! On Novem- 
ber 14 join the craze and 
eat a pickle. Although 
the origins are unknown, 
the day is largely cele- 
brated by organizations 
such as Pickle Packers 
International, an asso- 
ciation that supports 
pickling companies. 

Pickles are a staple for 
any sandwich, burger, 
salad, or just right from 
the jar as a snack, but 
recently they have grown 
in popularity. According 
to U.S. Census data and 
Simmons National Con- 
sumer Survey (NHCS), 
“241.44 million Ameri- 
cans consumed pickles 
in 2019. This figure was 
projected to increase to 
250.72 million in 2023.” 

As a fan of pickles, I 
went around the Burling- 
ton area to farmers’ mar- 
kets, delis, and grocery 
stores to try and find the 
“best pickles”. The selec- 
tion is vast; cucumbers, 
onions, peppers, rad- 
ishes, beans, okra, and 
more. Not to mention the 
variety of shapes pickled 
cucumbers can come in; 
sandwich, hamburger 
dill chip, cornichons, 
kosher dill, half sour and 
full sour, spicy pickles. 

At the Burlington 


Farmers Market, two 
vendors had a large se- 
lection of pickled items. 
Sobremesa, of Marsh- 
field, Vermont, offered 
kimchi, sauerkraut, dilly 
beans, “pure pickles,” 
which are traditional- 
ly fermented without 
vinegar, and more. 
Farmer Sue, of Bakers- 
field, Vermont, also had 





a wide variety of pickles. 
Bread and butter, classic 
dill, dilly beans, dilly 
peas, white cucumber 
dill, pickled hot peppers, 
pickled jalapeno peppers, 
dill green tomatoes, and 
more but the prices were 
higher than average, at 
$7 for a 16 ounce jar. 

For a more gourmet 
pickle, and if spice is 
your forte, try Wick- 
les Pickles. Made and 
founded in Dadeville, 
Alabama, Wickles can 





be found at most gro- 
cery stores in Vermont. 
Wickles offer two flavors 
of pickled items; origi- 
nal dill and “dirty dill,” 
which is fiery and sour, a 
unique and unexpected 
flavor for a pickle. Wick- 
les also offers dill okra 
and a wide selection of 
relishes. Wickles Pickles 
are $4.95 for a 16 ounce 
jar and $5.95 for a 24 
ounce jar. 

At your local grocery 
store, you can find an 
array of classic pickles. 
Choose Vlasic, for a 
classic sour-dill pickle. 
Claussen, for a perfectly 
crisp and crunchy pickle. 
Or Mt. Olive, for a sweet 
bread and butter pickle. 

The best pickle in 
town can be found 
at Kountry Kart Deli. 
Commonly known as 
“KKD,” the deli on Main 
Street is open 21 hours 
a day, from 6:30 a.m. to 
3 a.m. KKD is a hot spot 
for late-night food and 
great lunch sandwiches. 
Their menu features a 
whole pickle. “They’re 
actually pretty popular, 

I think we sell about 
100 or so a week,” said 
a KKD employee. For 
just $1.25, you can get an 
entire pickled cucumber. 
For me, it is the best dill 
in town. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
BELLA BOGDANSKI 
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Trying a RAW diet... 


Hey hey it’s Lena. As a big food lover I thought I would chal- 
lenge myself with a new diet. For five days I tried the RAW food 
diet. The catch is the only source of food I used was Alliot. ; 

Check out our website https:/ /defender.smcvt.edu/ to see if I 


survived. 


You hungry for more? 


PHOTO-ILLUSTRATION BY LENA O'DONNELL 
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Known and respected throughout the region, a 
St. Mike’s graduate degree will open doors for 
you - and, with flexible, personalized pathways, 
you can balance work and life. 


Contact us today to find the pathway that 
is right for you. 

Saint Michael's College graduate studies, 
because reputation m ” 


smcvt.edu/graduate graduate@smcvt.edu 
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We should all be scared 


By Mallory Bauer 
Contributing Writer 


As stated by the National Center 
for Student Statistics, 8 in 10 students 
at Saint Mike’s identify as White. Are 
80% of students not going to speak up 
to support the safety and honor the hu- 
manity of 20% of our students? It is no 
lie when I say - we should all be scared. 
There is a threat on campus. Are you 
scared? Well it’s not scaring all of us. 
Fortunately, 8 out of 10 students 
are able to walk out of our dorms each 
morning, let the door slam, and walk 
on our way to class with our head- 
phones in and the volume up. 
Unfortunately, 2 out of 10 of us are 
afraid to walk out our door, afraid the 
person we walk by on our way to class 
might want us dead and are willing to 
take action, afraid that if we do not lock 
our door in the bathroom tight, we too 
could be the next target. Some Saint 
Mike’s students are living in fear. 


Not all students have the privilege 
to simply talk about racist issues when 
they arise every now and then. In- 
stead, racism is their daily reality. Not 
all students feel safe on campus. Not 
all students are feeling protected by 
administration, Public Safety, faculty, 


campus? If all of us are not safe, then 
we are not safe. I call upon folks like 
myself, to become a critical mass. Your 
voice matters, and together we can 
influence change for the safety of the 
community as a whole. In the words 
adapted from Emma Lazarus: None of 


“If all of us are not safe, then 
Weare: not safe: 


or the student body. 

If 8 out of 10 students spoke out for 
the safety of the community, would 
there be a change? 

Why do 8 out of 10 students relax, 
lean on their privilege, and pursue 
no change for the safety of the 2 of 10 
students who are currently not safe on 


-Mallory Baver’22 


us are free until all of us are free. *And 
this freedom is achieved by critical 
discussions between students, faculty, 
Public Safety, administration and peers 
alike. 

I write to update my previous state- 
ment and to thank President Sterritt for 
her conscientious efforts to highlight 


What sepeaerates 


By Ashley DeLeon 
Contributing Writer 


To the people who reduce us to the 
“n word” and presume that we are a 
threat to this campus, this is for you. 

In life, you are going to encounter 
people who are unlike yourself. People 
who appear, speak, and act differently. 

For many of you at this institution, 
you may be experiencing this now. You 
may even prejudge people like myself 
based on our outward appearances and 
skin colors. However, these stereotypes 
are not truths or realities. They are 
boxes that wrongfully categorize 
groups of people. They separate and 
prompt many to assumethat they know 
everything about us. 

Put prejudice aside and look past 
the stereotypes portrayed of us in 
mainstream media. Get to know us for 
who we are. We are more than what 
you see on the outside. 

We all share a few common goals-- 
to receive an education, graduate with 
respective degrees, and to make break- 
throughs in various fields of expertise. 

Do our ambitions not serve as a 
common point of comradery? Are the 
colors of our skin and individualities as 
human beings enough to separate us? 
It may seem disheartening to awaken 
to this reality, but this is the world 
we live in. We live in a time when 


people of color are vulnerable targets 
of hate speech andcrimes because of a 
melanin we can’t control. 

I cannot tell you the amount of 
racism experienced on campus in the 
span of a few months, followed by the 
willful ignorance that has poisoned the 


This is not a problem only involving 
people of color. It affects everyone. 

When you choose to ignore notices 
about racism and intentionally choose 
to “dress up as Mexicans,” wear fake 
dreads, and appropriate black culture 
for Halloween, you are 


“People who choose to stay quiety are a big 
part of this problem" 


student body. 

For a student body that prides itself 
on outreach, love, and humility, it is 
hypocritical that these terms do not 
always equate to actions toward peo- 
ple of color at this institution. To the 
majority of people who are aware of 
this and choose to stay quiet, you are a 
big part of this problem and why this 
keeps happening. 

To the people who feel that this does 
not apply to them, know that many 
of your peers and friends are living 
in constant fear that something may 
happen to them. 

To the people who choose to ignore 
this problem because they want noth- 
ing to do with it, your willful ignorance 
will continue to embed scars in racism. 


Ashley Dekeon23 


deepening the wounds of racism. 
Indeed, you are being racist. Take 
accountability for your actions and 
become educated. 

Many of you choose not to edu- 
cate yourselves. I may not be able to 
force you to learn, but by intentionally 
choosing not to, you have created a 
false reality for yourselves. Your white 
privilege is no longer viable for ignor- 
ing the truths you are surrounded 
by ona daily basis. 

To the racists, committing hateful 
acts on campus, we know that you 
want us to become violent and retali- 
ative. That will not happen. Although 
you call us the n word as we pass by 
and make it known that we are differ- 
ent on this campus, you cannot and 


student voice in the face of the recent 
racism on campus. 

To that, I respond with the request 
to enact an extension of the threat re- 
‘sponse alert system, to include bias re- 
sponse alerts. Additionally, in an effort 
to unite us further, I ask Public Safety 
officials to make a greater attempt to 
connect to the campus community, by 
joining us for lunch in Alliot and offer- 
ing their time for conversation with us. 

Furthermore, I ask for upgraded and 
functioning security in all buildings to 
better ensure our safety. Lastly, I ask us 
to be active and engaged members of a 
community in need of understanding 
and respect for one and other. I look 
forward to the changes St. Mike’s stu- 
dents will implement with the support 
of our whole campus. 


Mallory Bauer ‘21 is a Psychology major 
from West Dover, VT. 


us? 


will not ever be able to strip 

us of our pride and dignity. We are as 
equal as everyone living and breathing 
this campus air, and nothing you do 
will ever change that. 

You wanted press and campus 
outrage. You got it. You wanted people 
to be scared. You got it. You see us as a 
problem, but we are not going 
anywhere. 

When many of you comment, “well 
why did you come to a school in Ver- 
mont then,” let me remind you that we 
arrived for the same reasons you did. 
We agree with the ideologies of 
the school and believe that Saint 
Michael’s College will foster opportu- 
nities to help us thrive in our society. 
Remember that helping society is a 
group effort, and one cannot achieve 
this alone. 

Oftentimes, the people you discrimi- 
nate against have parallel interests and 
intentions as yourselves. If you look 
into the values of a person rather than 
the colors of their skin, you may 
be able to form and alliance with the 
community around you. 


Ashly DeLeon ‘23 is a Media Studies 
major and student writer for the marketing 
and Communications department at St. 
Michael's. 
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Grievance filed on new healthcare plan 


By Lena O’Donnell 
Visual Editor 


On October 21 the Custodial Work- 
ers Union that represents St. Michael's 
employees filed a grievance that said 
healthcare fee increases of four to five 
percent proposed by the college violat- 
ed the union agreement. 

The agreement between the AFSC- 
ME Local 1343 Union and Saint Mi- 
chael’s College, says “Employees 
shall be responsible for their share of 
the premiums based on the follow- 
ing schedule: Employee Only - 10%, 
Employee +1 - 16%, and Family 16%.” 
Monthly total costs are thus factored 
into these percentages that the employ- 
ee has to pay. 

So when the college proposed a four 
to five percent increase the fees would 
have changed from 10 to 15 percent 
for the gold and platinum plan and 16 








to 20 percent for the Employee +1 and 
family plan on the gold and platinum 
plans. The silver plan was below and 
met the contract guidelines. 

When custodian Graham Lebel, a 
union representative for the custodial 
staff. He first heard of the premium 
increase, he reached out to students 
in the club Student Labor Action 
Movement (SLAM). Madison Sousa 
‘21, Patrick Richards ‘20, and Reagan 
Welch ‘20 and I aided Lebel in trying 
to find out what would be done about 
this error. 

Originally there was just one stan- 
dard healthcare plan for employees. 
Now there are three. “The platinum 
plan which is the most expensive is 
the most similar to the current plan 
we have,” Lebel says. The other plans; 
Lebel feels lacks the variety of coverage 
the original plan did. 

SLAM members and I went to the 
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office of Rob Robinson, the Vice Presi- 
dent of financial services, to ask some 
questions about this change from one 
to three choices. 

“Saint Michael’s is now moving 
away from our previous single offering 
of one healthcare plan design to three 
different plan designs that individuals 
can pick the plan that meets their best 
needs,” Robinson told the students. 

He advised us to speak to Eileen 
O’Rourke who is the Vice President of 
Human Resources. She emphasized 
the same idea. “Quality of care is equal 
in all plans being offered,” she said 
regarding the newest healthcare plans. 

“Tt’s the illusion of choice if you’re 
low-income,” said Lebel. For a low-in- 
come family looking for healthcare, 
they have to opt for the most expensive 
plan if that is what best fits their needs. 
Luckily for Lebel, his wife works for 


the state and is on her healthcare plan. 
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The Union actually won. Lebel was 
thrilled and messaged me “Update: we 
won the grievance!” 

O’Rourke said that after a deeper 
analysis they made a change.” In the 
future bi-weekly employee contribu- 
tions for employees making less than 
$50,000 per calendar year, reducing the 
employee portion for the Platinum and 
Gold plans,” said O'Rourke. 

Exciting day for the Union as they 
have been heard and recognized. 

As a member of SLAM, I feel as 
though I can use my voice as a writer, 
student, and resident life staff member 
to make a change. Staff and faculty 
work for us, they are constantly deal- 
ing with us. On this campus especially, 
their voices are just as important as the 
students. 


ILLUSTRATION BY LENA O'DONNELL 
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Anyone can tweet — Gen Z shows they care 
Youth keeps activism alive and well 


By Meg Friel 
Executive Editor 


They say our generation is lazy. 

Gen Z is often associated with hid- 
ing behind a screen, using social media 
as a platform to 
express our opinions and Tweet pro- 
tests into the void. Compare this to 
our parents, and our parents’ parents, 
marching on the street, arranging 
sit-ins that lasted for days - and the 
tradition of activism is seemingly on its 
last legs. 

Not so fast-- activism is still very 
alive and well. Youth within Saint Mi- 
chael’s College and within the Burling- 
ton area is continuously proving that 
activism still exists, but we’re changing 
the narrative. With events such as the 
ICE protest in Williston, the display 
of #EqualPay shirts at the Burlington 
High School women’s soccer game, 
and the anti-racism posters made by 


SMC women’s soccer team. Generation 
Z is actively trying to make a change. 

Anyone who says it’s dying hasn’t 
seen what a day across our generation 
looks like. Sure,we still use tools like 
social media as a way to spread aware- 
ness around one idea or opposition, 
but the idea of protesting in person 
proves the passion and soul that young 
people feel. 

We are the next generation of street 
marchers, of sit-ins, and we'll post it all 
along the way. 


Mission Statement 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, strive to create high quality 
journalism collected on a foundation 
of integrity. We represent the pulse 
of our campus by facilitating a forum 
for informative, enlightening and 
thought-provoking _ conversation. 
Through in-depth reporting, accurate 
storytelling and exceptional visuals, 
The Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to our 
diverse audience. 
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‘It’s the most fun you can have with your clothes on’ 
How local contra dancing can relieve stress in a healthy way — 


By Lorelei Poch 
Environment Editor 


The band played folk music in the 
back of the dance room as beginners 
learned the first steps and swings of 
contra dancing. The caller invites the 
first-timers to the floor 15 minutes 
early to feel out how the dances go. My 
sister and | timidly followed the music 
down the halls and were immediately 
welcomed to join the email list and hop 
into the beginner’s tutorial. 

As we took our first tentative steps, 
trying to keep up with the fiddle and 
guitar band’s energy, young and old 
dancers joined the room, placing their 
belongings against the walls and their 
jackets on hangers. Most couldn’t help 
but tap their feet while watching we 


beginners. 


“lve become more 
confident through 
dancing with strang- 
ers and making new 
friends -- 


" 


-Lila Inyega an, contra dancer 


Once the clock struck 8 p.m. the 
regulars crowd the floor and ask others 
to dance; it is an accepting community 
where males can dance with males, 


Upwards of 50 regulars and new-comers dance to the live folk band in the Congregational Church in Burlington on Fri. Oct. 25. 


females with females, and older goers 
with younger goers. 

“Tt’s the most fun you can have with 
your clothes on,” said Marj Power, who 
has been contra dancing since 2000. 
Power believes one of the most genuine 
aspects of contra dancing is the sense 
of community and breadth of diversi- 
ty. Partners typically switch between 
songs which encourages people to 
dance with strangers. “You have to 
dance with whoever comes at you or 
the dance breaks, you have to dance 
with the whole community,” Power 
said. 

Lila Inyengar Lehman, a junior at 
Burlington High School, has been danc- 
ing since she was very young when 
her parents took her to contra dance 





Amongst many who attended the last dance of the fall sequence on Fri. Oct. 25, two young 
women let their skirts flow with their movement as they spun around with each other. 


events. “I’ve gotten more excited in the 
past couple of years. It’s really great ex- 
ercise, I meet lots of interesting people 
and have lots of interesting conversa- 
tions, ” said Inyengar Lehman. 

She has also experienced personal 
growth as she dances independently 
from her family. “I’ve become more 
confident through dancing with strang- 
ers and making new friends -- it’s great 
for self esteem,” she said. Lehman said 
she enjoys interacting with not only 
older generations, including her moth- 
er’s, but also her own as more high 
school and college students joined the 
community. 

Power has danced with kids as 
young as three and adults pushing 90, 
people of diverse backgrounds, and 
people with disabilities of all kinds, in- 
cluding some in wheelchairs. Another 
calling to contra dancing is the gender 
neutrality of the groups. “It used to be 
gents and ladies, but now they’re mak- 
ing it more gender neutral,” explained 
Power. The “ladies” part was tradition- 
ally considered the followers, and the 
“gents” the leaders. Now some callers 
use terms such as ravens and larks or 
separate groups by the presence or lack 
of an armband. 

Caller and musician Don Stratton 
started calling when his band was 
playing for a high school graduation 
six years ago and needed a caller. He 
also plays the fiddle, guitar and banjo. 
“What's keeps me coming back is 
moving with music with your friends, 
or strangers, but having a moment of 
just sharing the music. It’s the kind of 
music you can’t just sit still for,” said 
Stratton. “You don’t need a partner, 





PHOTOS BY LORELEI POCH 


people will change partners every 
dance so you can just show up and be 
ready to have a good time.” 
I tried contra dancing two recent Fri- 
days and brought my twin sister, Ame- 
lia Poch, to the latter event. Although 
I planned to take photos and audio 
I ended up having some of the most 
genuine fun I have had since coming to 
college. Although I did not know dance 
moves and would never consider 
myself a dancer, I picked it up quickly. 
Soon I was dancing in synchrony with 
the regulars, laughing and holding eye 
contact while in passing and adding 
twists and stomps where I could. 
As someone who has struggled 
with recovering from post-concussion 
syndrome and countless concussions 


throughout my college career this was _ 


a healthy and liberating alternative to 
partying ona Friday night. I worked 
up a sweat, made new friends spoke 
with strangers and couldn't help but 
tap my feet. 

If you give contra dancing a try you 
will experience the wide acceptance 
and friendliness extended to all attend- 
ees of the events. If you're looking for a 
new healthy and exciting Friday night 
activity visit queencitycontras.org or 
http:/ / www.contradancelinks.com/ 
schedule_VT.html for more infor- 
mation regarding local contra dance 
events. 





